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By 5.20 p.m. on March a8th, 1932, the last bucket of
concrete had been sunk and the dam was completed
before scheduled time. Rocks, rapids, banks were slowly
submerged. Ninety-five kilometres of turbulent rapids
became a navigable stream The river was vanquished
and the waters lose to the height of a six-storied building
and spread out as a vast lake, smooth and far. Great
steamers, lifted through giant locks, travelled from the sea
through deep and quiet waters to the upper river and far
out into the heart of the Steppes.

The turmoil is now hidden out of sight. The water
from the deep and peaceful basin is sucked into the pipes
of nine tm bines which lie like monstrous fossil snails buried
in the concrete. Masses of water rush thiough a circular
conidor seven yards in diameter and drive against the
vanes of the turbine to generate a power nearly double
that of the plant at the Niagara Falls. A miraculous thing
has happened. The turbulence of the cataracts passes
invisibly and silently through wires overhead to lift burdens
from human shoulders and meet a thousand human needs.

When he bade good-bye to Wells, Lenin had said: " Come
again to Russia in ten years' time and see what we shall
have done in the meantime.'3 That was in 1920. In
1932 the largest electric giant in Europe had been erected
in the land of the " moujiks " and " economic chaos ".

Fifteen years later the plan was already fulfilled by
150 per cent. Pylons and cables become familiar features
of Soviet landscapes. Travel to the far north and you
will find a hydro-electric station in the Kola peninsula
where the thermometer falls 40 degrees below zero and
the frozen ground blunts the finest steel. Another station
plants itself still farther north on the shores of the Arctic sea.

Travel again to the extreme south, to the sultry steppes
of Kazakstan or to the lonely hills and valleys of Tadji-
kistan, where floating wicks in bowls of oil served primitive
hovels for light and where work ceased at sunset. Now
electric lamps sparkle and glow in cottages and hamlets
and village streets. Electricity skips the stage of the
kerosene lamp, and in amply lighted rooms children study
books and families enjoy the amenities of civilized life.